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While Professor Wernle comes to the discussion of the later Christianity, 
his method is unchanged, but his interests are more concentrated upon 
the development of the church as an exponent of the divine life. Through- 
out the second volume of the translation, which is largely concerned with 
the Christianity of the latter part of the first century, his conclusions are 
less open to objections than in the above-mentioned aspects of Paulinism. 
Yet it is in this period also that his critical conceptions as to the origin of 
the gospels are much in evidence. With all recent scholars, he finds in them 
a large reflection of the thought of the later period. Whether all of his 
detailed conclusions in this particular are to be accepted is a matter of 
doubt, but there can be no question that he is right in his insistence that 
sub-apostolic Christianity is the struggle between the legislative inheritance 
of the church from Judaism and the free spiritual life of genuine Christianity. 

It is to be hoped that this very insufficient review will show the impor- 
tance of this work. No student of the New Testament can afford to neglect 
it. Whether or not he will agree with all its positions is a secondary matter. 
Professor Wernle has opened up the true method of study; and if his volume 
has no other effect than to impress upon biblical students the commanding 
position of eschatology in the gospel, it will not have been written in vain. 
The tendency for the last generation has been steadily toward the mini- 
mizing of those elements in the New Testament which are concerned with 
immortality. Christianity has been made increasingly an ethical system 
or bald mysticism, regardless of the very central thought of all the New 
Testament documents. The new movement in New Testament study, of 
which this volume is so distinguished a representative, will serve to correct 
this error. The details of eschatology, we can see now, may very properly 
be treated as Christianity's inheritance from Judaism. The fact of eternity, 
and its relations to the present life under the influence of this new school, 
are sure to play once more a larger and inevitable dynamic r61e in theology. 
In the first zeal of discovery both the method and its results may be over- 
emphasized, but in themselves they can be gainsaid only from a priori 
premises. g -jy|- 

The Titles of the Psalms: Their Nature and Meaning Explained. 
By James William Thirtle. New York: Henry Frowde, 1904. 
Pp. viii+386. $2. 

He is a bold, brave man who will tackle a problem that has outwitted 
the sages of centuries. Translators, textual critics, and exegetes have always 
been more or less baffled whenever they have attempted a solution of this 
knotty problem of the Psalter. 
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From every evidence in the oldest of the versions, the Septuagint, the 
superscriptions of the Psalms were quite mysterious and unknown in the 
second and third centuries B. C. This shows itself by the fact that some 
of the terms are transliterated bodily without translation from the Hebrew 
into the Greek. The varied character and purpose of these titles would 
seem to furnish a clue to their complete explanation. But merely a glance 
at the latest and best commentaries on the Psalter shows that they still 
occupy quarters in the realm of the unknown. It is true that much in 
these titles, such as the names of authors, of the particular kind of compo- 
sition, and historical data have been measurably understood. But the 
so-called musical titles have been a sphinx to interpreters. The key to 
their real meaning must have been lost very early in the history of the 
Psalter. 

Mr. Thirtle took up the study of the Psalms and pursued it with great 
zeal and minuteness. In his study of the history and structure of the 
individual psalms the titles came in for their share of attention. In 
remembering how the ancients wrote their documents, without word 
divisions, or paragraphs, or punctuation, he took up the study of these 
psalm headings. It seemed evident that the psalms followed each other 
closely without break or division, and that these headings of the psalms 
were simply sandwiched in between two psalms. When the individual 
psalms were separated these titles were so disposed that they stood at the 
heads of the psalms to which those who had separated them supposed they 
belonged. 

The author, in the course of his study, turned to that model poem, 
Hab., chap. 3. Here he noted that its superscription is, "A prayer of 
Habakkuk the prophet, upon Shigionoth;" and that its subscription is, 
"For the Chief Musician, on my stringed instruments." That is, at the 
head of the psalm we find its class (a prayer), its author (Habakkuk), and 
its special character (Shigionoth). These particulars are literary, they deal 
with the writer and the writing. At the end we find a statement that is 
musical and exclusively so. The psalm has been adapted by the chief 
singer, and is one for orchestral rendering in the worship of God. 

This psalm of Habakkuk, standing alone as it does, is a model of form 
for the psalms of the Psalter. This being so, it seems probable that in the 
Psalter the lines beginning with "For the Chief Musician," and its accom- 
panying words up to the designation of authorship, should follow the 
psalm preceding that on which they are written. Actual test shows that 
this arrangement is not only probable, but is certain in some cases, very 
probable in most cases, and doubtful in only two or three examples. Further 
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than this, many of the terms that immediately follow "For the Chief 
Musician," which have hitherto been enigmas, now yield to a reasonable 
solution. The words Al-tashheth which now stand in the superscriptions 
to Pss. 57, 58, and 59, mean, "do not destroy," and belong to the sub- 
scription in each case of the preceding psalm; and the preceding psalm is 
an appeal to God to be merciful, "do not destroy." In most of the cases 
the solution is almost as happy as this one. A few of the terms, formerly 
designated "musical," scarcely yield to the author's genius. 

This key to a solution of the "title" question likewise has its difficulties, 
though they are very few. It gives Pss. 45 and 87 each a double attribu- 
tion of authorship to sons of Korah, one in the superscription and one in 
the subscription. But it solves the former double superscription of Ps. 88, 
and now assigns it, and rightly, to Heman; and Ps. 89 to Ethan, the 
Ezrahite. 

The main contention of the author is certainly true. He has found the 
key that has been lying within sight of scholars, but unseen, for long cen- 
turies. His discovery has opened up a series of questions that require 
re-investigation. Some of these are, (t) the age of the Psalter, (2) the com- 
pactness of the Psalter, (3) the character of the content of the individual 
psalms, in view of the meanings proposed for some of these new sub- 
scriptions. 

The last half of the book is the presentation of the Psalter entire in the 
Revised Version, with the "titles" distributed according to the key dis- 
covered in Habakkuk. 

Ira Maurice Price. 

The Fatherhood of God. By Rev. A. Lincoln Shute, Chicago. 
New York: Eaton & Mains, 1904. Pp.310. $1. 

The question at issue between this book and others upon the same 
subject is as to the true Christian conception of God in his relation to men. 
There are two conceptions of God current at the present time, each of which 
has its earnest adherents and advocates. One view is held by such men as 
Professor Wendt in his Teaching of Jesus, the late Professor A. B. Bruce 
in his Kingdom oj God, Professor W. N. Clarke, the late Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, and many eminent scholars and religious thinkers. The other 
view is that which traditional post-Reformation theology has elaborated. 
The thorough study which has been given the teaching of Jesus during the 
last fifty years has shown the inconsistency of this traditional view with 
Jesus' thought concerning God as Father. Jesus taught men to think 
that God acts lovingly toward all men — good men and bad men ; that God 



